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THE LEISURE Hour. 





BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,—Cowfer. 





A SLIP 


LOMBARDY COURT: 
A STORY OF THE CITY AND THE SEA. 
CHAPTER XXI.—MRS. CARLTON’S JOURNAL. 


m **T am as a weed, 
Fung from the rock on ocean’s foam to sail 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail.” 
— Byron. 
EGGIE has given me his log, as he calls it ; a 
note-book which he always carried in his pocket 
and in which he used to write down all the most im- 
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A SHIP! 


| portant incidents of the voyage, or such, at least, 
as appeared so in his estimation. I must take it in 
hand now, only for a few hours, I hope and trust, or 
for a day or two at most, till we are rescued from 
our present terrible danger. It is so uncertain, how- 
ever, when deliverance will come, or whether we 
shall any of us be preserved to see our native land 
again, that I am resolved to write down everything 
as it occurs. This “ log’ may be read by some who 
cared for us, after we are no more. It will in that 
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case bear testimony to the courage and devotion of 
those who are with us in this boat, and will show that 
neither Captain Chubb nor any of the officers or crew 
of the Daphne are in the slightest degree responsible 
for the loss of the ship, and for the awful calamity 
which has befallen us, but have discharged their 
duty nobly as long as they had life and strength to 
do it. I must be brief, for writing is difficult, and I 
have not a great deal of space in my book; enough, 
however, for two or three days, and more cannot be 
wanted, whatever happens. If we are spared, I can 
make out and re-write the short notes. 

Our first care this morning, as soon as it was light, 
was to find out, if possible, what injuries our dear 
captain had received. He is still insensible, and 
seems to have difficulty in breathing. Sometimes 
his limbs are convulsed, but he does not seem to be 
conscious of any pain. It has been a dreadful night ; 
so dark, so rough, so cold, so miserable, but the 
daylight has put us all into good spirits, compara- 
tively. If our poor sufferer could sleep through all 
this time of our trial, and only wake again when 
rescue comes, it would be well for him; but I am 
very anxious, and we are all very anxious, to see 
some signs of recovery, for it is not a natural sleep, 
and there is no knowing how it may end. He has 
a wound on the back of hishead. It has bled freely, 
which Mr. Terry, the mate, thinks will be in his 
favour. His pulse is very feeble; he lies with his 
eyes partly open, but evidently seeing nothing. It 
must be ten or twelve hours now since he received 
the injury, and yet he has not spoken nor taken any 
notice of us. We have done all that we could think 
of for his relief, but that is next to nothing. I am 
sitting on the floor of the boat by his side, aud he is 
well sheltered; but during the early part of the 
night the spray washed over us, and we could not 
keep it from him. He was so good, so kind, so 
careful and attentive to me when I was ill, that it is 
almost a pleasure to me to nurse him now. Only I 
feel so helpless. 

Nothing is to be seen of the jolly-boat. Charley 
is in it! Poor Mrs. Peterson! I have heard so 
much about her from him, and how she lost her 
husband, and how grieved she was at parting with 
her son. How could she ever let him go? I hope 
and pray that he may be delivered, and that she will 
see him or hear from him before the news of this 
disaster reaches her. I should think it would kill 
her. But very likely he is already safe in some 
friendly ship, if any ship can be safe after what 
has happened. I am wasting my paper sadly, 
but shall draw in by-and-by, if necessary. 
we should be lost, and this writing should sur- 
vive, I should like it to be known that we have 
thought of our friends elsewhere, and have 
done the best we could for one another, and cared 
for one another to the last. Writing thus is the 
only thing that seems to connect us now with the 
world of our fellow-creatures. 

How slowly the time wears on! The sun is high 
in the heavens, and it must be near noon; yet we 
seem to have been sitting here as many days as hours. 
The sea is much calmer now, and we have a clear 
view of the horizon. We have suffered our first 
disappointment already. A dark spot, which every- 
body said was the topsail of a ship, was seen three 
or four hours ago against the sky ; we all watched it 
eagerly, but it seemed to sink into the sea, and so dis- 
appeared, She must have been at least ten or twelve 





miles distant, Mr. Terry said, when we first saw her, 
and was sailing from us. It is possible we may 
fall in with her again if she should go about; at all 
events, it is a hopeful sign that we have seen her 
once; other ships, no doubt, will be met with in the 
same track. We have hoisted a sail, and are creep- 
ing on slowly in that direction. 

Mr. Terry made an inspection of our stores this 
morning. We have biscuit enough for three or four 
days, he says, and water enough; but we must be 
careful of both by way of precaution. Unfortunately, 
one of the water-kegs was left open, and the contents 
have been wasted. Mr. Terry seems to be very 
much annoyed about it. We have been put upon 
short allowance—very short, it seems to me. The 
men leave everything to Mr. Terry, and submit with 
a good grace to all that he orders; but they are very 
angry with the man who left the keg unstopped, 
and have been abusing and threatening him. I have 
as much water as I want, but I should like a little 
more for Reggie. I wish, too, that he could go to 
sleep; it would refresh him. He is lying by the 
captain’s side under the sail to keep him warm ; but 
every time my poor patient starts or stirs, Reggie 
gets up to look at him. 

The sun is now approaching the horizon. Very 
soon it will be dark. The sea is nearly calm, and 
we are still sailing slowly on; but it is not likely we 
shall reach land. Our hope must be in some passing 
ship. We have again seen the dark spot against 
the sky, which they say is the sail of a vessel; she 
may be nearing us now, but we shall lose sight of 
her during the night. We have no guns, no lights 
even; nothing by which we could attract attention. 
The approaching darkness is terrible to think of. 
How shall we get through another night ? 

Daylight once more. The first thing which I saw 
when I awoke from a troubled doze, still sitting in 
my place, from which I have scarcely moved since I 
entered the boat, was the face of my poor suffering 
hero, pale and immoveable as before, but with one 
blessed change; the eyes were a little more opened, 
and there was a gleam of intelligence in them ; they 
moved, they were looking for something, or asking 
for something; the eyelids quivered for a moment 
and then closed again. I gave him some biscuit 
moistened with brandy, and he is now much revived. 
If we can only keep him quiet, and disguise for a 
time our unfortunate condition, he will, I trust, 
recover. Oh, if he were well again I should have 
so much more confidence. Yet what could he do? 
Our trust must be in a Higher Power. ‘There is no 
help for us in man. No sail has been seen this 
morning. The men’s faces look haggard; they 
speak very little, and only move from their places 
when it is necessary to trim the sail. They are 
constantly looking out over the sea in every direction, 
and sometimes dispute with one another about what 


_they fancy they can see. Alas, there is nothing visible 


ret ! 

The black cook, who saved Captain Chubb’s life, 
lies fast asleep in the bows of the boat. He has 
scarcely ever moved from that position. The dog, 
which swam after him and was taken into the boat 
with him, lies coiled up close to him; and if any one 
disturbs his master he growls and swears, as the 
sailors call it. The men are inclined to be very 
friendly now both with Chalk and his dog, but they 
Ye not respond to their civilities, but keep to them- 
selves, 
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Reggie! oh, Reggie! he is looking so tired and 
worn. I know he must be pining for food. He 
keeps his place still by Captain Chubb, and some- 
times whispers to him or kisses him to see if he will 
notice him. Nothing but some biscuit, which had 
been wet once with brine and dried in the sun, for 
any of us to-day, and the water is served out so 
scantily that it only seems to make one long for more. 
Reggie and I have had more than our proper share, 
I believe ; and yet it is so little. 

Last night after it was quite dark and there was 
silence in the boat, as there is all the day through 
almost, only one seems to feel it more in the night, 
Reggie began to talk to me, sitting by my side and 
The voice was hardly 
like his own, it was so low and his words so deliberate ; 
his lips and throat were parched, but he would 
talk. 

“You remember what Jack Salter said about the 
sweet little cherub, mother?” he said. ‘Do you 
believe now that there are really angels watching 
over us?” 

I could not answer him at the moment, and he 
continued, ‘“‘I like to think about the angels,” he 
said. ‘‘I dream of them sometimes; and whenever 
I fall into a doze, half asleep and half awake, I see 
them. There was one a little while ago, with white 
shining robes and a sweet gentle face, standing by 
my side.” 

He had been wandering, poor child, he is so weak. 
Ah me! what shall I do? Oh, Reggie, my darling! 
Yet he was sensible when talking to me, and I liked 
to hear him. 

“ An angel came to St. Paul, mother, when he was 
in the ship, perhaps it was the same that came to 
me,” he said, presently. 

‘‘ Yes,’”’ I answered, “and St. Paul was saved and 
allthat were with him. In another place he says, ‘A 
day and a night I have been in the deep,’ and he 
was saved then also.” 

“A day and a night, only a day and a night! 
And we have been here—how long? Our turn will 
come soon. I will pray that the angel may be sent 
directly. I dare say the angels are here now if we 
could see them.” 

Then he knelt down at my knee as he has been in 
the habit of doing night and morning ever since he 
could lisp, and prayed aloud; first his own usual 
prayers, and then another, short, simple, fervent. I 
wish I could remember it, and write it down word 
for word. I am sure it will be heard in heaven and 
answered. I have faith to believe that—almost. 
Captain Chubb was listening, and he lifted up his 
head as if to show how his thoughts and hopes went 
with the prayer, and I heard some of the men say 
“Amen”? when my child had done, and one was 
sobbing. 

Noon now, and the sun very hot. Captain Chubb 
continues to get better. He sits up a little and looks 
about him, and has uttered a few broken words. I 
think he sees and understands all that goes on. He 
can scarcely swallow the biscuit, and I have nothing 
else to give him. He is cold and wants nourishment, 
his life seems todepend upon it. What can be done 
for him? Oh, if we had had but a littlemore time before 
leaving the ship so as to have laid in a small stock 
of provisions and water, the confinement and misery 
of this little boat would have been more endurable. 
We shall surely fall in with a ship sooner or later, 
but hunger and thirst may have done its fatal work 
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for some of us before then. Strange to say I do not 
feel the want of food so terribly as I should have 
imagined. But Reggie. Oh, my child! And the 
captain will sink for want of it. 

Chalk and his dog have been awake and quarrel- 
ling all the morning; the men have been out of 
temper with them, threatening to ‘do for” the dog; 
but they spare him for the sake of his master, who 
saved our dear captain’s life. I know now what the 
disturbance has been about. Chalk, after making 
sign to me, came aft to look at the captain, as he 
said. The men made way for him, and Chalk, as 
soon as he reached us, put his hand secretly into 
mine and gave me something, which it made my 
heart leap to receive. It appears that the dog had 
been in the habit of hiding such bits and scraps as 
his master gave him under some tackle in the fore 
part of this boat, and there were some bones and 
other fragments left there, which Chalk discovered, 
and has been guarding until now. He has scraped 
a few bits of flesh from some chicken bones and 
given them to me for the captain, and—and Reggie. 

Yes; he pointed to Reggie, though he did not 
speak. I have not done wrong, I hope. ‘here was 
so little of it—so very little; and yet it may save 
both their lives; and I am sure he meant me to 
divide it. Neither of them knew what it was or 
where it came from, or they would not have taken it. 
Water is what we want most of all now; water, 
water! The ravens brought bread and flesh to Elijah 
in the wilderness. It was scarcely more wonderful 
than the way in which this unexpected food was 
brought to me just now. Surely water will be sent 
next. I can almost expect to see it gush forth out 
of the planks. If I could quite expect it—quite 
believe it—it would come to pass, for so is the pro- 
mise; but I cannot. 


A ship, aship! She was first observed more than 


| an hour ago, but false hopes have been raised so 


often that no one liked to say anything. Every one 
seemed to think that it was not likely she would 
come near us or notice us. This boat is such a small 
object, it could not be seen at any distance; and yet 
what an aggregate of suffering and want does it 
exhibit, what intensity of longing and yearning and 
hope and despair does it contain! Sixteen living 
souls, every heart and brain swelling and striving, 
racked with tormenting fears or sickening with hope 
deferred. Oh, why do we not all fall upon our knees 
together and make our cry heard in heaven? God 
cannot look upon these agonies with indifference. 
Why do we not urge our entreaties and appeals? 
How is it that we have uno faith? 

But the ship! she is coming nearer, and sailing in 
this direction. The men, who seemed to have grown 
careless about everything, are as if called back to 
life ; they are getting out the oars, and are beginning 
to pull towards her. Butshe is miles away still, and 
quite hull down. I will try not to think of her, and 
yet I cannot take my eyes away from her. 

The sky is overcast and the wind is rising, and 
we can no longer see any distant object; but the 
men are pulling still with all their force in the direc- 
tion where the vessel was last seen. They do not 
seem to make much progress. Now they are resting 
on their oars and shouting: soon it will be evening. 

The oars are drawn in, and the men have given up 
all hope. They are leaning wearily against each 
other or lying on the thwarts ; I cannot bear to look 
at them. 


L 2 
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My poor boy! I never saw him give way like this 
before. He has been crying; he could not help it; 
and he tried so to hide his distress from me. The 
disappointment is so great, and he is suffering so 
terribly. Children require more than grown-up 

eople, and have not strength to do without it. 
Woter, water! that is our great want now—and yet 
I think that we two have more than our share still. 
I heard the men begging for a little more the last 
time it was served out. They would “ chance it for 
to-morrow,” they said, let them have one good taste 
of it now, once for all; they would not ask for it 
again, only let them have their share while they 
could swallow it, and they would be content. But 
Mr. Terry is firm, and measures it out to them 
almost by drops. Our dear captain still improves ; 
I hardly know whether to be glad or sorry. He 
wants food, and feels the want more as he gets 
better. I had rather he had continued as he was than 
wake up thus only to sink again for lack of nourish- 
ment. And oh, my child! my child! he is covered 
up now under the sail with the captain, and I have 
scarcely courage to look at him. 

Some precious words came into my mind just now 
as I wrote that last line. I have heard and read 
them many times, but I did not think I could have 
remembered them so well; God Himself must have 
put them into my thoughts. 

‘‘ And the water was spent in the bottle, and she 
cast the child under one of the shrubs. 

‘‘ And she went, and sat her down over against 
him a good way off, as it were a bowshot: for she 
said, Let me not see the death of the child. And 
she sat over against him, and lift up her voice, and 
wept. 

‘‘And God heard the voice of the lad; and the 
angel of God called to Hagar out of heaven, and 
said unto her, What aileth thee, Hagar? fear not; 
for God hath heard the voice of the lad where he is. 

‘¢ And God opened her eyes, and she saw a well of 
water ; and she went, and filled the bottle with water, 
and gave the lad drink.” 

Surely this is a promise for me. 
will come to pass. I will wait and expect, and give 
thanks. If the Lord had purposed to destroy us He 
would not have showed us such things. 

There has been rain; we have caught some; we 
have sucked it out of our clothes, and have cooled 
our lips and throats with it. Only a few drops, but 
so sweet, so precious! I think I shall never drink 
anything else but water as long asl live. Reggie 
has revived wonderfully. I gave it him before he 
was aware, and it has done him so much good; but 
he is vexed now, and thinks he has robbed me of it; 
but-I do not want it. It is wonderful how strong I 
have been since this happened to us. I am become 
a wonder to many, and to myself most of all. I do 
not seem to want anything. But Reggie, Reggie! 
pe my child! the well, the well! the angel and the 
well! 

It is getting quite dark now. Is the night closing 
in already? I can scarcely see what I am writing; 
but I shall go on while I can, in the hope that some 
one will find it and read it. It helps me to feel that 
we are not yet utterly cut off from all the living 
world. 

We have been in great peril since I wrote those 
last words. The boat was found to be filling with 
water ; it was supposed that she had sprung a leak; 
at first the men did not seem to care much about it, 


I believe it—it 








but Mr. Terry roused them; and when they found 
the water increasing so rapidly that in a very short 
time the boat would have sunk, they exerted them- 
selves in baling, and appeared to be as anxious to 
preserve their lives as if their lot had been as fair 
and hopeful as it is dark and miserable. The water 
was subdued at last, after much labour; and then it 
was found that the plug had been knocked out from 
the bottom of the boat. It must have been done 
purposely, they all say, and one of the men is sus- 
pected. He does not deny it, but makes no answer to 
anything they say. He did not assist in the baling, 
and appears to be stupefied with suffering, and care- 
less of everything. It is wonderful how we cling to 
life in spite of all that we have to endure. Is it 
a token that the Lord will spare us after all, and that 
our trials will have a happy ending? 

More disappointments! Another ship has been in 
sight, and is gone again. But the men do not appear 
to feel it so keenly now. The black man keeps his 
poor, miserable dog close to him, under his arm, con- 
stantly. I know what he is afraid of, but I don’t 
think the poor creature will live long, at any rate. 

Another night has passed. I think the captain 
does not mend now. He sits up a little, and looks 
about him, but does not seem to understand, and 
seldom tries to speak. He will sink for want of food. 
And Reggie? he is asleep now; I dare not look at 
him. 

To-day one of the men, the same that was supposed 
to have tried to swamp the boat, stepped deliberately 
overboard. He smiled as he did so, and said he was 
going to get help. He was rescued with difficulty, 
and it took three or four men to drag him into the 
boat, resisting and struggling. They have tied him 
to one of the thwarts. ‘They say he has been drink- 
ing sea-water. I have hardly been able to resist 
doing that myself. He is like a madman, and the 
others have scarcely strength to control him. Another 
of the men has been talking in delirium of meadows 
and running water, and cresses growing in the 
brooks. Oh, the angel and the well! 

They have almost ceased to look out for ships now. 
Ican hardly see the length of the boat before me. 
It has been a dull day, and I have been sleeping. 
Reggie! Oh, I cannot write it. I have put him 
away out of my sight. I have said the same words 
that Hagar said, again and again; but no angel yet 
—no well, no water! I am waiting believing; yes, 
believing more and more. Night coming on, too, and 
faith growing stronger, spite of all. 


That was the last entry which Mrs. Carlton made 
in her poor little son’s log. The writing was scarcely 
legible, the lines ran up and down and into one 
another. Some of the words were omitted ; others so 
faintly written as to be scarcely visible; and the last 
stroke was a long, thick, trailing mark, as if the hand 
which held the pencil had rested heavily upon the 
paper, and then dropped away from it. 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE RESCUE. 


“ What should we do but sing His praise 
Who led us through the watery maze?” 
—Andrew Marvell. 

A catm morning; the sun rising from the ocean red 
and dull; the water rising and falling with a long, 
gentle swell, but with scarcely a ripple upon the sur- 
face; the air fresh and cool, but almost without 
motion. Silence in the boat ; not a figure stirring ; all 
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A STORY OF THE 


its occupants asleep or lying here and there upon the 
thwarts or under them, almost or altogether ex- 
hausted and unconscious. 

One of them, who is stretched upon his back, 
roused by the light upon his half-closed eyes, turns 
over with difficulty, moaning, then raises himself 
by a great and tedious effort upon his hands and 
looks over the bulwarks. There is a huge, dark 
object to windward, very near the boat; but though 
his eyes are turned towards it, he does not see it. 
At length he becomes aware of something unusual, 
and rubs his eyelids, and peers forth again, giving a 
thrust with his foot to the man who is nearest to-him 
to call his attention. Side by side, and steadying 
one another, they gaze, focussing and shading their 
sight with their hands. They see something, but 
they cannot yet believe for fear. 

‘‘A ship!” says one, under his breath. 

‘‘No! no! it can’t be; can’t!” the other gasps. 

“A fog bank; there, I said so. Gone!” 

“Not gone. I see it still, Hark!” 

The clear note of a bell fell upon the ears of the 
watchers at this moment. ‘Two strokes; two more; 
then again two. 

“Six bells,” said one of the crew from the bottom 
of the boat, speaking as if he were in a dream. 

But others started and rose up quickly at the 
sound, and leaned over the gunwale, stretching out 
their hands as if they would fall overboard, gazing 
with bated breath at the dark uncertain object, 
knowing in their hearts that help was come at last, 
and yet afraid to speak, lest it should vanish away 
again and dissolve into the mist. 

At length they broke out with ejaculations; they 
spoke, scarcely knowing what they said; they tried 
to shout aloud with one impulse, but their lips 
were stiff and their throats husky, and they were 
almost alarmed at the sound of their own voices. 
The cry that broke from them was an inarticulate 
yell or wail, and more than one mouth gaped and 
gave forth no sound at all, like the effort of one in a 
nightmare. But an answer came back at once, clear, 
ringing, hearty ; an English hail that fell upon every 
ear like a voice from heaven, and went straight to 
every heart. ‘‘ Boat ahoy—ahoy—ahoy!” 

“Aye, aye!”? was uttered mechanically in reply. 
More they could not have spoken. Some of them 
began to laugh hysterically ; others tried to swallow 
down their emotion as if they were ashamed of it. 
Oars were got out with frantic haste. Mr. Terry, 
who had maintained his authority throughout, but 
without unnecessary interference, crawled and 
stumbled aft to the helm and bade them be steady 
and “give way.’ Before they had gone a dozen 
yards they found their voices again, and began to 
shout and yell, fearing lest they should be for- 
saken once more, and thrown back into the jaws 
of death from which they had so suddenly been 
snatched. Presently they heard the splash of a boat 
lowered from the davits of the friendly ship; then 
the measured stroke of oars, and the low murmur of 
the rowlocks; and then, after a few minutes, they 
saw great bearded faces opposite their own, and felt 
the grip of kind, hard, friendly hands, and the arms 
of brother seamen passed under their shoulders to 
support them, and they looked up into bright, moist, 
sympathising eyes gazing at them with pity and 
amazement. 

“Gently, gently; take your time, mate.” Such 
were the words which fell like voices in a dream, or 
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like the soft murmur of bees in summer time, upon 
their dull ears. ‘Gently now ; let go your oars; 
we'll pull you alongside in a twinkling; you are all 
right now, mate; keep up, only a few minutes; keep 
up! Bear a hand here, Bill, the lady has fainted, 
if she ain’t dead. Oh dear, oh dear! I never seed 
such a sight as this all the long years as I have been 
atsea! And here’s one under the sail dead or dying ; 
and a young boy as well. Poor little lad! he’s got 
some life in him, I hope; but he don’t look like it. 
Carry him aboard first. Why, he’s like a feather, 
and the lady too; they belong to one another. But 
gently, for the Lord’s sake, or you’ll shake all the 
breath out of them, poor things! oh dear, oh dear!” 
They were all saying the same thing, urging gentle- 
ness and care; but there was not one of them who 
needed such admonition. A short half-hour sufficed 
to place them all on board the heaven-sent ship, and 
to see them properly and wisely cared for. Water 
was the first thing given them, but only in small 
quantities; and then some thin gruel; then water 
again; and so by degrees more nourishing food and 
gentle stimulants, until they all came back to life and 





consciousness. Before the sun went down they were 
reported to be doing well; as well as could be hoped 
or expected under such circumstances. The lady, who 
had been so brave and strong all through those dyead- 
ful days, was the worst now, and the captain almost 
as bad; but there was good hope for all under such 
gentle and judicious care as was now lavished upon 
them, and with Heaven’s blessing on it. 

The first to get about again was Reggie. Children 
are soon pulled down, and recover as quickly. He 
crept to and fro from his mother’s berth to Captain 
Chubb’s, and, as soon as they were able to think and 
speak, carried messages from one to the other. One 
of the first inquiries they had to make was whether 
anything had been seen or heard of the jolly-boat ; 
the answer te that was in the negative. It was 
hardly to be expected that the ship in which they 
now were should have fallen in with it. She was an 
American ship homeward bound for New York. 

Reggie pricked up his ears at this information. 
His dream was coming true, he thought, in its most 
important part, at all events. If it were not ‘‘round 
the world,” it would be ‘‘home again.” Captain 
Chubb would go home, in any case; his occupation 
was gone, and he would have to return to give an 
account of his misadventures and to seek another 
ship. Reggie and his mother must go with him now 
as far as New York, and of course return to London 
in his company. 

‘¢ We have had some terrible weather,” their new 
friend said. ‘A gale of wind that we couldn’t stand 
against. We were driven quite out of our course.” 

“Did you see many petrels, Mother Carey’s 
chickens?” Reginald asked. 

‘‘ Chickens? I guess we did. 
there were. Nasty things!” 

‘Why do you call them nasty things?” said 
Reginald. ‘‘You don’t suppose they brought the 
storm, I know.” 

“Well, no, not that exactly ; but they generally go 
before rough weather, and seem to have something 
to do with it; somehow we never like to see them.” 

‘“*T know it,” said Reggie; ‘‘ but I was thinking 
that if it had not been for the storm driving you out 
of your course you would never have come near our 
boat. So, if the petrels had anything to do with it, 
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we ought to be very much obliged to them,” 
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‘“‘That’s true,” the captain answered. ‘It is an 
ill wind that blows nobody any good. What is bad 
for one is good for another. I suppose it generally 
turns out so, if we did but know it; and so things get 
balanced. We are not much the worse for the gale, 
and you are all the better for it. But wethink more 
of the evils we suffer than of the benefits which 
follow; we feel the one and overlook the other. 
More’s the pity! Yes, you may thank the birds as 
you say.” 

‘“We won’t thank the birds,” said Captain Chubb, 
gently, laying his hand upon Reginald’s, ‘we will 
thank Him who made them.” 





NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 
SKUD, OR BROWN GULL. 


O* all my pets, the skud stands at the top. The skud 

is a noble bird, wild or tame. He is migratory, 
coming here in April to breed, and leaving in August. 
He selects the highest hill for his breeding-place, and 
forms his nest on the open surface in the simplest 
manner possible. Near the nest several half-formed 
nests are common, as if a change of mind had been 
frequent. I have seen these birds at work often, and 
have another opinion, viz., that these changes of site 
arise from the pleasure felt in nest-making. The 
parent birds begin this work two weeks before the 
nest is required, and spend a short time of the early 
morn of each day at the work which one hour could 
begin and finish. It is done with the beak, each 
bird fronting the other, talking all the time in strains 
resembling the several calls of the young bird. 
About fifty yards or so from the nest there is always 
an eminence from which the bird watching can over- 
look a large space around the nest. Within a gun- 
shot of the nest nothing between a mouse and a man 
is allowed to come. A heather linty even comes at 
his peril, and a man has no respect shown to him. 
Nor is the stroke from his wing an experience to be 
coveted. ‘To have your hat knocked off may produce 
a smile, but if his mate catches you before your hat 
is replaced, tears will come more naturally. After 
some unpleasant experience of this kind, I once saw 
a staff held up to shield the head. The noble bird 
came with such determined force that he broke his 
wing, split his beak, and knocked the staff out of the 
hand that held it. 

Two eggs are the usual number for a nest, but 
one iscommon, and I have seen four. The first laid 
egg has the richest marking and thickest shell, and 
the bird is more vigorous, and, as a pet, more inter- 
esting than from the eggs which follow, or from a 
second batch—a second batch is never, unless the 
first has been taken away. The skud prefers a herring 
diet, which, I regret to say, he obtains by robbery, 
but, at a pinch, he will swallow a mouse or small 
bird. Indeed, those I have had tamed took share of 
my own diet freely, and seemed none the worse, 
although fish was the best when it could be got. I 
often had him tame; but whether from his bold spirit 
or an instinct to migrate in the fall, I never succeeded 
in keeping one over the winter. I always allowed 
him to fly about, as it broke his spirit and spoiled 
his manner to cut his wings. Asa rule, in August 
he began to look restless; would be off once or twice 





for days together, and then be off for good. I not 
unfrequently mourned his absence, and to escape 
sorrow resolved never to take another; but next year 
I could not resist trying another, with the hope of 
succeeding better. At last I thought if I could 
catch him the day he came from the shell I might 
better secure his permanent affections. 

One day I found a nest with one young bird just 
out, while his brother had got the tip of his bill only 
in sight. Here was my chance. The young fellow 
was soon in my bosom, and I on the way for home; I 
nursed him like a mother, and he did become an ex- 
traordinary pet; but, alas! he left me, as the others 
had done, and I never made another attempt. 

Four years passed away. I had got more serious 
work to do, and my pets were put away as childish 
things, when, on coming home one day, I was told a 
brown gull had been seen hovering above our house. 
This the wild gull never does ; hence the inference it 
must have been a tame one, and very likely my own. 
During these years our house had been re-built, so 
as not to look the same at all. He was seen again 
and again looking at the place, but I was always 
from home. Howl longed to be at the house when 
he was to be seen! At last one day I was in the 
house when some one called out ‘‘ Here is the bun- 
sir (local name) again.” I started outside, and saw 
a skud high up above our house, but saw nothing to 
distinguish the bird from any other of his kind. But 
to try, I called on him as I used to do on my pet, 
when, lo! he alighted at my feet at once, giving de- 
monstrations of joy and pleasure. Evidently he 
remembered the tones of my voice, and seemed quite 
delighted to stand at my feet once more, after full four 
years’ absence. Nor did he feel suspicious, but 
allowed from that day all old familiarities, so long as 
I did not put hands on him, which he never liked at 
any time. He did not need food from me, having 
become quite independent; but, as if to please me, 
he would take it from my hand and lay it down on 
the grass in front of the house with a view to some 
fun. When I had him at first it was not uncommon 
to give him more fish than he could eat at the time. 
Our cat became aware of this, and looked after the 
surplus, out of which he got some amusement. 
These days he evidently remembered, and now used 
the fish for a bait, sitting near it, but quite indif- 
ferent like. "When the cat came, he would pull her 
tail gently at first, but by-and-by the cat turned 
round on him ina fit of passion, which seemed to 
please him much, after which he would allow the cat 
to eat the fish, he sitting near. It was the same cat 
he grew up with and played with when a youngster. 

The bird again left in the fall. Next summer he 
came again, but now with a mate. His mate did not 
understand his intercourse with me, always kept at a 
respectful distance, and, I am afraid, did not approve 
of his conduct, for he began to call less frequently, 
and when he did was not so much at home as he 
used to be. By-and-by they found a nest not far 
from our house, but some heartless fellow took the 
eggs. He never got over this robbing of his dearest 
treasures. He became more and more of one mind 
with his mate to mistrust even me. Next year he 
moved farther off for his nest, but with the same sad 
result. Still he returned year after year, each year 
moving nearer the top of the hill, and farther from 
his old friend. Visiting at our house was quite given 
up, and even when I have been in the neighbour- 
hood of his nest, and spoken to him as of old, he 
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would answer my call by a short cold remark, as much 
as to say, ‘‘ Let us each mind his own affairs.” But 
let me say to his credit, that with all his painful ex- 
perience of man, he never so far forgot himself and 
the past as to strike me. His partner showed me no 
such respect, but dealt me a blow as freely as to any 
one else. 

My impression is the skud is long-lived. If unin- 
jured, he will keep to the same spot for his nest for 
generations. The young leave the nest the same day 
they leave the shell. The eggs require four weeks’ 
hatching, and the young require five weeks to bring 
them to maturity. The skud fears no bird, not even 
the eagle. I fear he will soon be one of the extinct 
species, and I much regret it. 


Walls, Shetland. L. FRASER. 


BEAVERS IN SCOTLAND. 


A successful attempt has been recently made to 
reacclimatise the beaver in Great Britain. In some 
parts of Europe beavers have been found in consider- 
able numbers even in the historic period. At Zwolle, 
one of the towns in Holland visited by the writer of 
“The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee,” he saw a 
couple of stuffed beavers, killed in the neighbour- 
hood, where these animals were formerly very nume- 
rous, though they have long since disappeared. It 
is not known when this animal became extinct in 
Great Britain, but in the tenth century the value of 
its skin was fixed by Welsh law at 120 pence, a very 
large sum in those days; and a small island in the 
Severn, named Bevereye, is supposed to have derived 
its name from its having frequented the vicinity. 

An interesting account was given a short time ago 
in one of the daily papers, of an attempt to once 
more acclimatise the beaver in Scotland. Some time 
since, Lord Bute had a tract of suitable land, near 
Rothsay, in the Isle of Bute, enclosed with a fence 
sufficiently strong to restrain the wandering propen- 
sities of the intended settlers, and introduced therein 
two pairs of beavers from the Zoological Gardens. 
Their domain consisted of a lonely pine wood, through 
which flowed a small rivulet, and in this new home 
they seem to have become thoroughly settled, and to 
have considerably increased in numbers; it is sup- 
posed that they now amount to about a hundred, old 
and young. The account from which our information 
is derived, says :—‘‘ Left to themselves, the beavers 
have entirely altered the appearance of the stream. 
They have built across it no fewer than three dams. 
The lowest of these is the largest and most firmly 
constructed, as if the little engineers had been aware 
that it would have to support the strongest pressure 
of water. To make it, large boughs and whole 
trunks of trees have been cut down and thrown 
across the stream, wattled with mud, and otherwise 
secured. The dam thus erected preserves the water 
above it a regular height; and in the pool which 
they have fashioned in this ingenious method the 
beavers have built their hut. ‘I'he structure, which 
is composed of boughs, driftwood, mud, and stones, 
resembles nothing so much as a large thrush’s nest 
turned upside down; while inside it is excavated 
with runs, holes, and quarries made for themselves 
by Lord Bute’s little tenants for the purposes of 
safety and concealment. With their sharp, chisel- 
like teeth, the small animals have cut down not a 
few of the trees in what we call their beavery. 
This mode of proceeding is simple. They first gnaw 





a wedge-shaped gap into one side of the tree, and 
they then attack the other half, by which alone the 
trunk is held upright. Their intelligence is such 
that the tree usually falls in the exact direction in 
which they wish it to go, and that is generally across 
the current. Should it, however, prove too heavy, or 
should it fall too far from the water, they will saw it 
into pieces with their teeth, and roll it for themselves 
to its proper destination.’’ 


THE RAVEN. 


The fine painting by Mr. Ansdell, r.A. of which 
an engraving was given in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour ”’ for 
1877, p. 176, illustrates the savage character of this 
bird, and shows its peculiar habits and methods of 
attack. 

In the Shetland Islands, where the raven is com- 
paratively common, his character and habits may be 
very advantageously studied, and I am sorry tosay that 
very little testimony in his favour can be gathered 
there, any more than elsewhere in the British Isles. 
Farmers and sheep-owners regard him as their most 
deadly enemy, and wage a bitter waragainghim. A 
price is usually set upon his head, varying with the 
amount of funds at disposal for that purpose. But 
notwithstanding all the efforts of the inhabitants, the 
raven does not seem to be less frequent now than 
in former years. He is found in all the Islands, and 
seems to thrive very well in spite of persecution. 

It is not surprising that farmers and shepherds 
should regard him with an evil eye, for the havoc 
done by a single pair of ravens in an outlying fold 
is often quite appalling. I have known more than 
twenty lambs, besides several ewes, to be destroyed in 
one week, and the entire mischief was done by two 
artful old ‘‘ corbies,’”? who had their nest in an inac- 
cessible cliff, conveniently near the sheep-run. Nor 
are the fleecy flocks by any means the exclusive 
object of the raven’s attention. He is also very partial 
to poultry of various kinds, and young ducks are one 
of his especial weaknesses. Of poultry, the imported 
fancy kinds are his easiest victims, and ducks of 
course can offer him no resistance. But the hardy, 
native, barn-door fowls, who have as a rule a strong 
strain of the game blood of their ancestors in their 
composition, will not yield even to a corbie without a 
desperate struggle. One gallant old chanticleer, of 
whom my father had made an especial pet, maintained 
a most unequal fight for life against a pair of ravens 
during fully half an hour. ‘The sound of the battle 
was heard from the farmhouse near, but it was 
supposed that the king of the yard was merely 
engaged in settling some chivalrous dispute with one 
of his own kind—an amusement to which he was 
certainly very prone—and therefore no rescue was 
attempted. At length, however, the hoarse croaking 
of the marauders, as they felt the keen spurs of their 
valiant antagonist, attracted attention. Some one 
hastened to the spot, and the spoilers made off. The 
poor old cock, game to the very death, was pitiably 
mangled and torn, but his indomitable spirit was un- 
conquered, and although he could hardly stand he 
managed to raise his voice in a note of triumph as 
his adversaries departed. I am glad to say that his 
wounds were healed under careful surgical treatment, 
and he survived that terrible encounter for several 
years. In another case which came under my notice, 
a combat between a raven and a small barn-door cock 
ended still more disastrously for the former. The 
sharp spur of chanticleer penetrated the robber’s 
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brain, and effectually put an end to his marauding 
expeditions. 

But the raven very frequently strikes at bigger 
game. Poor hapless ponies, after starving through 
the hard winter, are nearly as easy victims as tender 
lambs or weakly ewes, and much more so than 
staunch old roosters. Very few ponies are allowed to 
die a strictly natural death, their end being generally 
accelerated by the corbie’s beak. And very often 
ponies in perfect health and strength are attacked 
and killed, so that it is little wonder that the common 
enemy is universally detested by all who have any 
live stock at the mercy of his depredations. 

Like all his race, the raven is an early breeder, and 
in Shetland the winter frequently extends far into 
the months which are usually considered spring in 
more southern regions. Hence it happens that the 
time when sheep, lambs, and ponies are weakest, is 
just the time when ravens need most food. The 
period of incubation seems to be from twenty-eight 
to thirty days, and from the time of its beginning, 
until the young birds are able to shift for themselves, 
the parents are doubly bold and determined. For 
some days before the young ones are hatched the 
female seems to remain constantly on the nest, her 
food being brought to her by her mate, but when the 
brood is growing up into young ravenhood the 
zealous efforts of both parents are needed to furnish 
their family with sufficient sustenance. 

It is then that the anxious shepherd must redouble 
his vigilance if he wishes to save the lives of the 
weaklings among his flock. ‘‘ Young ravens must 
have food,” and if it is to be had by fair means or 
foul, the parents will take care that their young ones 
do not go supperless to bed. In devotion to their 
helpless offspring those feathered Ishmaelites of the 
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air might teach a much-needed lesson to other bipeds 
who rank infinitely higher in the scale of creation. 
But I am afraid that conjugal and parental devotion 
exhausts altogether the list of a raven’s virtues. I 
have not been able to hear of any others that he 
possesses; and I make that acknowledgment with 
regret, for the raven has always been to some extent 
a favourite of mine. 

_ A number of years ago a pair of ravens, who 
yearly hatched their brood in the precipitous cliffs of 
Sweenaness, little more than a mile from my father’s 
house, were making terrible havoc in a neighbouring 
sheep-fold, and all attempts to kill or frighten them 
away were unavailing. My father caused the carcass 
of a lamb that had recently been killed to be brought 
to his surgery, and placed in it a large quantity of 
some deadly poison. The body was then re-conveyed 
to the place where it had been found, and the ravens 
coming back for their prey carried off the greater 
portion of it. The result was that the young birds 
in the nest were poisoned one and all, but the 
parent birds escaped. Either their digestive organs 
were proof against the heavy dose of arsenic or 
corrosive sublimate which proved fatal to their 
family, or, which is much more probable, they had 
tasted no single morsel of the deadly food themselves, 
but had carried the whole of it home to their hungry 
young ones. 

After that experience I never could find it possible 
to employ poison in the destruction of ravens during 
the nesting season; but then it was generally said 
that I held a special brief on behalf of the rascals, 
and, besides, not being a large sheep-owner, I did 
not in my own pocket feel the full significance of 
Triste corvus stabulis. 


T. EDMONDSTON. 





THE INDIAN RAILWAYS. 


ROM the Report of Mr. Juland Danvers, re- 
cently published, it appears that there are now 
above 7,000 miles of railway open in India. At the 
beginning of the year 1876 the exact figure was 
6,948 miles, and various lines were in progress, 
though not officially announced as open. During the 
year, 479 miles of new line were opened for traffic. 
By far the largest portion has been constructed under 
a guarantee from the Indian Government. The total 
amount of guaranteed railway capital is now 
£94,832,562, yielding a net revenue of £4,451,422. 
The different lines bring in, as we might expect, 
very different returns. Some, and notably the East 
Indian Railway, pay their shareholders without 
assistance the minimum sum due to them, and yield 
a further profit besides, which is divided between 
the railways and the Government. There are others, 
however, the earnings of which are much smaller. 
The Oude and Rohilkund Railway, on a capital of 
about £5,500,000, earns only £2 9s. per cent.; and 
the Scinde, Punjaub, and Delhi, on £10,500,000, 
only £2 5s. per cent.; and in both these cases, and 
in several others like them, the difference between 
the sums earned and the larger sums guaranteed has 
to be made up by the Government. On the whole 
result of that year’s business a deficit is shown 
of £588,467—an unpleasant item, it is true, but one 
which contrasts favourably with the £1,073,882 
whieh was the deficit of 1875. The native state lines 





are much worse off in every way than our own. 
Their traffic is less, their working expenses are 
larger, and their year’s losses much more consider- 
able in proportion to the capital invested in them. 
Even here, however, there has been some improve- 
ment. 

This great development of the railway system in 
India may be regarded from various points of view. 
We may look at the Indian Railways as a matter of 
business and finance; or we may consider their 
bearings on commerce and political economy; or we 
may note their influence in questions of social pro- 
gress and of public benefit. 

Taking first the financial aspect of the matter, the 
quotations in the share-list sufficiently attest the 
good position of the lines guaranteed by the Indian 
Government. 

In a recent number of ‘‘ Herapath’s Railway Jour- 
nal” are the following remarks upon “ The East 
Indian Railway,” the great trunk line from Calcutta, 
through Patna, Benares, and Cawnpore, to Delhi. 
Cawnpore is 684, and Delhi 912 miles from Calcutta. 
— are also some hundreds of miles of branch 

ines. 

“‘ That this, the greatest line in India, and indeed 
one of the longest railways in the world, pays so well, 
and has become so firm and handsome a property, is 
due in a large measure to good management. The 
East Indian Railway was well and substantially made, 
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From a Photograph. 
BRIDGE ON THE ALLYGHUR BRANCH OF THE OUDE 


in diameter, sunk G5 ft. below low water, 


33 openings, 92ft. Gin. from centre to centre of piers, which are carried on cylindrical- wells, or hollow pillars, 16ft. 


Bridge opened 1874. 
through sand and clay. 
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and has been carefully conducted during the con- 
siderable period it has been at work. Enlightened 
principles appear to have guided the management, 
and now the company are reaping the benefit of the 
course adopted. Itis earning dividend in excess of the 
guaranteed rate of 5 per cent. per annum. The 
excess dividend earned is 10s. per cent. for the six 
months, raising the dividend to £3 per cent. for the 
half-year, or at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. 

“The traffic development is remarkable, particu- 
larly in the goods department. ‘The wheat traffic 
of the line is small compared with what it may 
be when India is fully used as a corn-growing 
country, and the facilities afforded by this line 
are fully employed. From having been low on 
the list of countries from which we derive our 
wheat supplies, British India last year stood third, 
and it is not at all improbable that it will soon rank 
second, or next to the United States. Russia now 
stands in that position, but while Russian wheat 
brought to England was in 1876 Jess than in the 
previous year, Indian wheat was 163,994 tons, against 
66,747 tons the previous year—an enormous increase. 
We need not add a word upon the high national im- 
portance of India becoming a principal food-producer 
for England. The advantage to both parties would 
be mutual and vast. 

‘‘ Not only in wheat, but in pulses, rice, seeds, and 
minerals the traffic of the line has become large, and 
the increase last year was great. 

‘‘ This traflic impetus is due in a large measure to 
the facilities given by the railway in the low prices 
charged for conveyance; and yet the working expenses 
are remarkably low. ‘The explanation is that the 
line is soundly constructed, has flat gradients, but, 
more than all, has no opposition to contend against ; 
no duplicate half-empty trains to run; no costly 
agencies or touting expenses to pay, and the line is 
economically worked. It may be roughly said that two- 
thirds of the traffic of the East Indian line are profit, and 
only one-third expense!* American lines, even the best 
of them, appear to reverse these proportions. Ex- 
treme economy in working is one of the principal 
causes of the prominent success of the East Indian 
Railway. We are not aware that there is any rail- 
way in the world that is worked at so low apercentage. 
The English rate of working expenses generally ex- 
ceeds 50, which is widely different from the 34 per 
cent. of the East Indian.” 

Another half-yearly report of the East Indian 
Railway has since appeared, and shows increased 
prosperity. A dividend of £1 5s. per cent. was 
declared on the consolidated stock, in addition to 
the interest of £2 10s. per cent. for the half year 
guaranteed by the Indian Government. The gross 
receipts upon the main line and the Jubbulpore line 
for the whole year 1877, are estimated to amount to 

£4,052,019; the working expenses to £1,292,423. 
The net profit therefore is £2,759,595, against 
£1,624,333 in 1875 and £2,110,379 in 1876. 

A few sentences from the speech of the chairman 
of the company, Mr. R. Wigram Crawford, will 
justify and confirm the remarks in ‘‘ Herapath’s 
Journal.” 





* In 1877 the average cost of carrying a passenger on the main line 
was one-eighth of a penny, and of goods about one-fifth of a penny. It is 
the same as if we carried a passenger to Brighton for 6d. and charged 
him 1s. 6d., or to Manchester or Liverpool 2s, and we charged 6s. Wheat, 
on and coal have been carried at 4d. per ton per mile.—Report for 





“T do not know where there is to be found any 
railway upon the face of this earth that carries 
on its traffic upon such terms of cheapness as 
ours. I do not care whether it is on the Con- 
tinent, in this country, or in America. I had 
before me the other day some figures with regard to 
one of the principal American railways, the Penn- 
sylvania Railway. I need not go into the details of 
the ton mileage and passenger mileage of that rail- 
way, but its gross earnings in 1876 were £7,378,000, 
the expenditure £4,416,000, and they gave their 
shareholders £2,961,000. They expended 60 per 
cent. and gave their shareholders 40 per cent. We 
during the year 1876 received £3,010,000, we have 
expended £1,024,000, and we give to the shareholders 
£1,985,000; that is to say, we expend 34 per cent. 
and give you 66 per cent. That is the comparison 
with one of the principal American railways.” 

The contrast with English railways as to costs and 
returns is also very great, but Mr. Crawford’s speech 
explains the chief causes. 

‘‘ Circumstances have placed great means at our 
disposal, and we are able for various reasons to 
work our railway in a fashion which it must be ad- 
mitted cannot be pursued in this country. We have 
no opposition to our line in India; we can run our 
trains when we please, and of course we run them so 
as to suit the convenience of the public. We have 
not to contend, as the great northern lines in this 
country have, for the traffic, say to Manchester or 
Leeds; we have not to send trains at times when they 
are not wanted simply because some other line does 
so; we have not to guide our conduct by the conduct 
of other parties ; we have not the expense of main- 
taining establishments for the collection of freight ; 
everything is in our own hands, and by pursuing 
the ordinary dictates of administrative wisdom, we 
obtain the best possible results. “Whereas it has cost 
us one farthing per mile to convey our goods, we have 
received nine-tenths of a penny for carrying them 
that mile. We have upon the whole a large profit, 
and we are assured of this, that if in the interests of 
the commercial community of India, or of the tra- 
velling public, or our own interests, we think it right 
to reduce our fares, we have the utmost certainty that 
we shall not sustain any loss, but that the reduction 
of fares will lead to an increase of business.” 

Passing from this lower view of Indian Rail- 
ways as mere money investments, we might refer to 
the influence they are exerting in opening up the re- 
sources of the country. Not only agriculture, but 
mining, manufactures, and other industries have 
already felt the benefit of the new mode of transit. 
This will be seen the more when local communication 
is made with the great lines. In Mr. Danvers’s 
Report there is a complaint that even where railways 
exist the approaches to them are often insufficient. 
The railway, often enough, is, comparatively speak- 
ing, unused, simply because there is no road leading to 
it from the district which should feed it and be fed byit. 
If this defect exists in those parts of India which 
have been thought impogant enough to have railways 
made for their service, much more will it be found in 
those poorer and more obscure districts which have 
not and cannot have railways, and yet which are just 
those where the need of communication is most press- 
ingly felt. A line of railway in Tirhoot, about forty- 
five miles in length, which was constructed as a 
temporary work during the late famine of 1874, has 
been since kept open, and has paid its way very re- 
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spectably. How much more certainly might good 
results be expected from the opening of a humbler 
class of roads, which would be of service both now 
and hereafter! That such roads are imperatively 
needed is the concurrent statement of all who are 
acquainted with Southern India. 

The references just made to the Famine traffic 
suggest the vast importance of the railways to the 
public service. The difficulty of carrying supplies to the 
stricken districts has been great, but without the rail- 
ways the effort would have been utterly hopeless. 
We are glad to know that the Government is 
supplying new branch lines on the Madras Railway. 
In the time of the mutiny in 1857, at the crisis of the 
struggle, not more than 120 men a day could be pressed 
forward at the rate of six miles an hour. Had the 
railway been open even to Benares only, the Cawn- 
pore tragedy could not have happened, and the 
rebellion might have been nipped in the bud. Nor 
is it only for such special emergencies that the rail- 
ways are useful to the Government as well as to the 
community. Already there is a great saving in 
transport of men and stores for the public service, 
and, what is of more importance, great saving of time, 
of health, and of life. 

Lastly we have to note the moral and social effects 
of railways inIndia. These will be slowly developed, 
but they will be very striking. Nothing has ever been 
seen in India which so powerfully impressed the minds 
ofthe natives with a high idea of English skill, energy, 
and practical wisdom. The railway conveys, too, 
an impression that our rule is really advantageous to 
the country. All who choose can avail themselves of 
this cheap mode of transit. Every man whose land 
is within a few miles of the rail, finds to his extreme 
gratification that the value of his produceis augmented. 
He can find a readier, nay, a sure market, for all the 
rice, grain, and fruit he can grow, and the few 
articles he needs come to him at a reduced price. 
Then at a hundred points good roads are in course of 
construction, from railway stations into the heart of 
the country, thus bringing produce to market from 
land which has been of little value, just because it 
could not be conveyed away for sale without loss. 

The effects on the caste and religious prejudices of 
the people will not be immediate, they are neverthe- 
less sure. Though there is nothing in railway 
travelling opposed to caste, yet in spirit the two 
things are antagonistic. Wonderfully elastic and 
tenacious as the latter is, it cannot exist along with 
that spirit of enterprise, energy, and freedom which 
railways largely help to cherish. To induce the 
people to travel, and to bring them together into like 
circumstances, on terms of equality, cannot fail to tell 
greatly in favour of India’s emancipation from the 
ignorant and subtle thraldom. of three thousand 
years. 

When railways were originally talked about for 
India, one of the first questions of course asked was, 
Will they pay? The answer to that question chiefly 
turned on another, Will the natives take to travelling 
by rail? You can seldom tell what they will do, be- 
cause so many motives influence them which an Eng- 
lishman really cannot comprehend. Dislike to what- 
ever is new, suspicion, ignorance, caste prejudices,— 
allin turn exert a power which baffles every anticipa- 
tion of one who simply reasons. The two great 
things to secure native passenger traffic are fares 
so low that it would be cheaper to ride than walk, 
and the careful avoidance of accidents. 





Both these objects have been secured. The third- 
class fare from Raneegunge to Calcutta is 3s. 194d., 
and since the distance is 121 miles, the charge is less 
than one halfpenny a mile. Thousands of men from the 
Upper Provinces on their way to Calcutta learn that 
at Raneegunge there is this wonderful ‘‘ English 
Machine” which will carry them the remainder of 
their journey for 1 rupee 14 annas. Instead of tra- 
velling for five weary days on the road they will get 
to their journey’s end in some seven hours, and all 
the while—delightful state to the Hindoos—do 
nothing but sit! The cheapness and the ease com- 
bined afford attractions which have made railway 
travelling decidedly popular wherever it exists. Hap- 
pily, too, nothing has occurred to produce the sus- 
picion that great danger prevails on railways. A 
single ‘‘ dreadful accident’ might have waked a 
panic which for years would have operated most 
prejudicially ; few accidents have occurred, and these 
have not been of an alarming nature. 

The Hindoos are not disposed to travel much from 
place to place. The rich dislike the inconvenience of 
leaving their homes, and the poor have neither time 
nor money to spend on long journeys. None ever 
travels to gratify his curiosity, and that an European 
should go from place to place to look at towns, temples, 
stones, or human beings, is to the Asiatic mind un- 
accountable—much more like insanity than wisdom. 
Pilgrimage and trade are the only two things which 
force Hindoos from home. Boats are extensively 
used for these purposes, and the rich and respectable 
often travel in an exceedingly inconvenient kind of 
ornamented cart; but walking is the great means of 
transit. "With a small bag or one or two things tied 
up in a corner of his dress, he is ready to undertake 
a journey of hundreds of miles. 

His whole impedimenta, clothes and everything, 
will not weigh seven pounds. He sleeps under a 
tree, or in a place where he pays nothing for lodgings ; 
he buys his food as he wants it; and cooks it excel- 
lently well, wherever there is wood, earth, and water ; 
and as to his clothes, he washes them himself on tho 
sides of any tank or river. 

One word we must here introduce. It is painful 
to ascertain, from Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, m.r., and 
other competent authorities, that want of considera- 
tion is too often manifested by some of the employés 
toward the native population, who are described as 
having to endure great inconvenience during their 
journeys in the crowded carriages as well as at the 
stations. The first-class passengers are luxuriously 
provided for, but the comfort of the poorer ones is not 
sufficiently considered. We hope this complaint is 
overstated ; but we fear it has too much foundation, 
inasmuch as corroborative statements have reached us 
from various independent sources. It is to be desired 
that all who possess influence with Indian railway 
officials will exert themselves to procure improve- 
ment in these respects. 

We have mentioned the unusual facilities for con- 
structing the Great Trunk line, the East Indian Rail- 
way. Other lines have had greater engineering 
difficulties to contend with. 

The grandeur of the mountains and rivers in 
many parts of India has entailed heavy expense 
upon the railway companies. Thus, one bridge 
across the Soane river, in Northern India, is four 
times the length of London Bridge, and is only sur- 
passed in size by one bridge in the world, the Vic- 
toria, at Montreal (which latter is two miles long). 
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Another East Indian railway bridge, over the Jumna 
river, is three times the length of London Bridge. 
A third bridge, on the Bombay and Baroda line, is 
of similar extent, being 3,800 feet long. The Bridge 
of our illustration is about 3,050 feet long. The 
mountain inclines of the Bhore Ghaut and the Thull 
Ghaut, between Bombay and Madras, and near the 
former city, present the successful conquest of the 
most formidable difficulties of railway engineering to 
be found in the world. 

The Bhore Ghaut is a series of snake-like curves, 
lofty viaducts, deep cuttings, and long tunnels, ex- 
tending up a continuous ascent. of sixteen miles, 
rising to a total height of 1,400 feet, with gradients 
of 1 in 37 and 1 in 40. It comprises twenty-five 
tunnels, eight viaducts, twenty-three bridges, and 
sixty culverts. It has cost £800,000, and at one 
time there were no less than 42,000 natives employed 
in its construction. 

The Thull Ghaut is another continuous incline of 
upwards of nine miles, extending to a height of 972 
feet. It contains thirteen tunnels, six viaducts, fifteen 
bridges, and sixty-two culverts. It cost half a million 
of money. 

Another source of immense cost and risk, in the 
construction and maintenance of Indian railways, is 
the exceedingly heavy rains, often perfect deluges, 
to which many parts of the peninsula are subject. We 
have many wet days in London in the course of the 
year, and considerable rain in the aggregate, form- 
ing an annual total of twenty-five inches. But in 
India the annuej rainfall varies from only eighty-five 
inches at Bombay to 265 inches at Mahableshwar. 
265- inches! a depth of twenty-two feet of water 
poured down every year! MHence it is no wonder 
that, in some parts of India, the rivers often rise 
thirty, forty, and even fifty feet in a few hours, so 
that, where a dry ravine is witnessed one day, the 
next reveals a mighty torrent, pouring down huge 
volumes of water from the mo:ntains, and sweeping 
away whole villages. 

The great monsoon of August, 1866, caused im- 
mense damage to two of the Indian railways. On 
the Scinde line its effects are thus described by Sir 
Cusack P. Roney :—‘‘In two days forty inches of 
rain fell, and the floods produced by this sudden 
downpour were such that they as completely swept 
away a viaduct as if it had never existed. Iron 
girders, sixty tons in weight, were hurled along for 
a distance of half-a-mile, and rails were carried away 
three hundred feet from the line. The traffic was, 
in consequence, interrupted for several weeks.’ 
Railways periodically subject to such ‘‘interrup- 
tions” may fairly ask for Government guarantees. 

Amongst the other peculiar difficulties of the 
Indian lines is the impossibility of preserving the 
wooden “sleepers”? from the ravages of the innu- 
merable ants, which, in many localities, speedily 
honeycomb all the timber which may be within 
reach, even although it may have been thoroughly 
saturated with kreosote. Toobviate this inconvenience, 
recourse has been had to the use of large iron ‘“ pot” 
sleepers, which resemble huge saucers placed upside 
down upon the ground, and which, by their form 
and weight, secure a firm support for the rails. Al- 
though very expensive at the outset, these metal 
sleepers are eventually found to be far more econo- 
mical than wooden ones. It isin the drier districts 
of India that they are most available. 

In connection with this subject it may be men- 














tioned that the Indian telegraph wires are obliged 
to be constructed much more strongly than those in 
this country, for the large birds and numerous wild 
beasts which swarm in the thick jungles would break 
down or drag away our English wires. Hence the 
Indian ones are, in fact, steel bars of about half an 
inch in thickness, strong and unyielding. 

The fuel consumed on the Indian railways is, to a 
large extent, wood, and the vast forests in various 
provinces of the peninsula afford an abundant supply 
for their respective localities. In some districts 
there are valuable deposits of coal, especially in the 
vicinity of Calcutta and Patna, between which cities 
are situated the coal-fields of Raneegunge, where 
the mineral is excavated in vast open workings, like 
quarries, which cover hundreds of acres. Indeed, 
all the coal mining in India is as yet confined to 
mere surface-working, the deepest pits not exceeding 
forty fathoms. It seems probable that, notwith- 
standing the extensive discoveries of coal in some 
parts of India, the chief supply of fuel for locomotive 
use will, for many years to come, be derived from 
the forests. 

Great Britain has already derived a large amount 
of compensation for her governmental guarantee of 
the Indian railways, through the important service 
which these lines rendered to the home country 
during the great cotton famine, when the southern 
American ports were closed to us. During that 
serious crisis we were enabled to receive the produce 
of many hundred thousand acres of Indian cotton- 
fields which would otherwise have been inaccessible. 
Further, the supply of materials and machinery for 
the Indian lines, derived from this country, amounts 
to more than two millions sterling in annual value. 
And, incalculably beyond these advantages, we must 
remember the civilising, moral, and religious influ- 
ences which are extended to millions of pagan people 
through the medium of the Indian lines, which are 
thus powerful auxiliaries to Christian missions. 





PRACTICAL SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


BY THE REV. HARRY JONES, M.A, 
IlIL—ON ENTERTAINMENTS, COMPANY, AND CONVERSATION. 


be considering some of the many branches of prac- 

tical social science we need not confine ourselves 
to the strictly hygienic phases of our subject. It is 
indeed perhaps primarily associated with such matters 
as sanitary engineering, the construction and condition 
of dwellings, suitable dress, the nature of various 
kinds of food and the mode of its preparation, per- 
sonal régime, and the like. 

But although my object in these little papers is 
chiefly to try to set some common-sense considerations 
about these things before my readers, I would on this 
occasion ask whether practical social science is not 
really concerned in the provision of what is generally 
understood by social intercourse, the entertainment 
of company, and the conduct of conversation. There 
is no household in which some form of hospitality 
fails to find a place. There is no family so wrapped 
up in itself as not to seek some companionship with 
others, and perhaps, in the routine of life, there are 
few occasions on which some masters and mistresses 
are more exercised than in entertaining their friends 
and acquaintance. The givers of even the humblest 
“party” are often snxious, and sometimes even 
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nervous, about itssuccess. They always wish that it 
may be creditable to themselves and agreeable to 
their guests. Now I make bold to say that there isa 
science of sociability, and that it is an eminently 
practical one. There are general principles, the 
ignorance or neglect of which goes far to mar even 
the best efforts of hospitality, and to make what 
might have been a pleasant social gathering more or 
less a failure. 

To get into my subject, then, without more preface 
or ado, and trusting that some not useless aspect of 
it may turn up as we go along, I will begin by 
asking, What is your object in giving a ‘‘ party,” or 
“entertainment,” or in any wise asking people to 
meet under your roof? There must be a why and a 
wherefore in this as well as in anything else. The 
first object methinks must be to give and get some 
form of innocent pleasure. You wish your friends 
to feel at their ease, and to enjoy themselves. Now 
this purpose is almost sure to be frustrated if the 
giving of the entertainment put any marked strain 
upon the resources of your house and household. I 
do not mean that people should take no trouble to 
entertain their guests, but this trouble should be 
taken well beforehand, and not allowed to be con- 
apa at the time. A host can never show agree- 
able hospitality if he fusses over its exercise. If he 
is secretly conscious of a special effort to entertain 
he cannot feel any real ease himself, and thus cannot 
create the sense of it in his friends. Let him attempt 
nothing which is not easily within the ordinary re- 
sources of his establishment. Do not let him, e.., 
provide such dishes as he never sets before the 
members of his own family, or his cook is not ac- 
customed to produce. Neglect of this precaution has 
spoiled endless would-be entertainments. The ma- 
chinery of the household is put out of gear just when 
itshould work most smoothly. A sense of strange- 


ness is shed upon it at the very time when it should | 
The importation of unac- | 
customed viands from the confectioner and elsewhere, | 


be most companionable. 


the uncertainty accompanying the arrival, quality, 


and distribution of these, is likely to keep the giver | 


of the feast in a fidget which is not allayed by the 
prominent and questionable officiousness of extra 
hired attendants in the guest-chamber and the 
kitchen. Of course, occasions may arise in which 
some supplementary assistance is desirable, but it 
should be strictly supplementary, and bear but a 
small proportion to the waiting and cooking powers 
of the houschold. People are in truth never expected 
or wished by their friends to put themselves to such 
a strain as is involved in the case which I have indi- 
cated. No doubt if a man wants to make a great 
sumptuary splash he can make it, but the result 
generally is that he only invites criticism on the part 
of his guests, and perhaps provokes a foolish attempt 
to rival or outdo his feat. But this carries the whole 


business out of the realm of genuine hospitality. The | 


ease and pleasure of social entertainment is banished 
from the giver and receiver. People are only bored, 
or jealous, or both. These affairs are apt to sink into 
mere battles of display, and I am afraid that they are 
sometimes fought in all classes of society. The uso 
of true practical social science is overlooked, and 
what might have been an agreeable and refreshing 
gathering is frozen into a stiff assemblage which the 
individuals who compose it are only too glad to quit. 

I repeat that this failure of hospitality is possible 
when the entertainment is intrinsically what might 








be called a humble one. The mischief I refer to 
may arise just as really when the accretions to tho 
usual fare of the household come from the cookshop 
over the way, as when they arrive in unaccustomed 
profusion from Gunter’s, are landed from a strange 
cart at the door, and dispensed by hireling hands 
belonging to people whom the host as well as guests 
are tempted to individualise as “waiters.” Tho 
charm of home hospitality is thus dissipated. The 
host does not offer the welcome of his house, but of 
an imported inn, which does not fit his belongings. 

As akin to this radical failure to entertain we may 
reckon ‘‘ company manners.” It is enough to say 
that these carry their own condemnation along with 
them. Ifthe givers of a ‘‘ party” cannot exhibit, in 
talking with their guests, the same ease as they feel 
in conversing among themselves, there is some funda- 
mental defect in its construction. They had better 
leave the whole thing alone, and pretend to give no 
entertainment whatever. When people ask friends 
to their house they should give the best of what they 
are used to, and no more. They should dress as 
they are not unaccustomed to dress when alone. 
They should make no effort to entertain, but talk 
just as they talk among themselves. They should 
never invite more than their table will comfortably 
hold, for want of elbow-room is fatal to sociability. 
They should never put such ornaments on their board 
as it does not commonly bear, though, ¢.g.,on a 
somewhat larger table there will be more flowers 
than on a small one. They will be strictly “at 
home ” in the true sense of the word. There will be 
nothing about the room or its equipment to suggest 
an effort, or radical departure from daily routine. 
Then they and their guests will keep their natural 
humour, not being anywise put out. All will feel at 
ease, and pleasant conversation will accompany what- 
ever wholesome but unpretentious fare is known to 
characterise the household. 

These, I am sure, are some of the principles of 
entertainment agreeable to practical social science, 
and many a family which now plagues itself to give 
a “party”? might be relieved by conducting the 
whole business more simply, and be almost surprised 
to find how agreeable this exercise of moral courage 
became to their friends and to themselves. There is 
nothing which many need more resent than that 
phase of the slavery of civilisation which too often 
prevails in the matter of social entertainment. The 
science of the thing lies in the clear perception of the 
object to be gained. The very nature of this, which 
requires the subtle presence of the sense of ease, pro- 
hibits anything in the shape of an effort, however well 
intentioned, which often leads only to a petty rivalry 
in small display. Have your friends to see you, but 
don’t treat them as if they were strangers. And 
when any must need come or be invited who are 
comparatively strangers, dissipate the sense of strange- 
ness by receiving them as friends. It is really the 
greatest compliment and respect that you can pay to 
them, if you have them at all. It indicates a degraded 
phase of sociability if any come or are invited chiefly 
for the sake of eating specially toothsome viands. Of 
course ill-cooked insufficient fare, or that which is not 
good of its kind, is likely to displease, but when the 
meats are well chosen, dressed and served, however 
simple, they are really far more likely to please the 
palate than anything which is strange to the common 
diet of the family, and thus, being so far questionable, 
is apt to provoke a sentiment of criticism or suspicion, 
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and divert to the food that interest which would have 
been engaged in conversation. Though the fare is 
by no means an unimportant feature of the enter- 
tainment, it should supplement the ‘‘ feast of reason 
and the flow of soul,” and not demand the chief 
attention of the guests. 

I must now say a word about some of the details of 
ordinary social converse. I assume that the “ party” 
is not importunately ambitious, that it involves no 
strain upon the resources of the household, and that 
in respect to the food, its preparation and equip- 
ment, it presents agreeably what the host and his 
friends are accustomed to. 

A judicious mixturr of guests is of first importance. 
Such as are fortunate in knowing people of divers 
professions, should study to bring those together 
who are accustomed to.look at the facts of life from 
different points of view. The proverb says that birds 
of a feather flock together, but that is because they 
are birds; and if this law is followed in the construc- 
tion of a human ‘‘ party” the result is that each one 
chirps the same note, and exchange of speech becomes 
monotonous. A better way is seen in the fable, 
where various birds meet and produce an entertain- 
ing variety of converse. At gatherings of those who 
are daily engaged in the same pursuits conversation 
takes an intensely professional shape. ‘To use a 
common expression, all “talk shop.” Any unlucky 
outsider is left out in the cold. He cannot follow the 
hints and half-allusions which flit about. 
very language used may be perplexing from its tech- 
nicalities. Perhaps he derives some silent entertain- 
ment from being, as it were, behind the scenes, but 
he cannot take his proper part in the palaver. 
Possibly, while he eats his mutton, he wonders at 
what seems to him the narrowness of the circle in 
which the ideas of men of liberal education can be 
content to revolve. No doubt “talking shop” has 
its charms when it is remembered that people speak 
best of what they know best, and that facility of 
intercourse is promoted among such as are full of the 
same subjects, and catch in a moment all the side 
lights and inuendos of local conversation. But thus 
they hardly carry away any fresh views or even 
freshness of sentiment. They are likely to be more 
confirmed in their prejudices, and to look at others as 
from a yet further distance. When, however, people 
assemble who are used to different aspects of life, 
conversationerises. It takes a livelier tone, and each 
is likely to leave with an impression of having been 
agreeably beguiled out of the perhaps somewhat 
stale air in which he usually lives. It is not well for 
people to spend their time in nothing else but either 
to hear or to tell some new thing, but neither is it 
well for them to meet together and talk of nothing 
but what they have talked of in the same way dozens 
of times before. The science of sociability demands 
that there should be some variety in the subjects of 
conversation around the table, as well as in the 
dishes upon it; and this is obtained by a judicious 
mixture of guests and their arrangement at the social 
board. The pains taken beforehand by a host or 
hostess in these respects are almost always repaid by 
the obvious pleasure of those whom they would 
entertain. In considering the furtherance of conver- 
sation at a well-assorted party there is, moreover, 
much to be said for the carving of dishes at a side- 
table, when they are well-carved and served. A 
large party is not only best so supplied with a choice 
and sufficiency of the fare provided, but the giver is 
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at liberty to assist in the intellectual as well as mato. 
rial entertainment of his friends. A small one, how- 
ever, may thus lose that not unpleasant sense of 
hospitality which comes from the cheery invitation to 
partake of this or that by the host. 

Let me now say a word on two or three things 
which sometimes check the agreeable course of an 
entertainment. One is the bringing in of the chil- 
dren of the household at dessert. The guests have 
shaken down together comfortably, conversation has 
become general and lively, when all is interrupted 
by the incursion of little Tommy and Mary, who 
ought to have been in bed, but who enter wide awake, 
with an eye to sweets, which they are much better 
without, anyhow at that time of night. They,do their 
innocent best to degrade the entertainment into a 
mere eating business, since they naturally and importu- 
nately think and speak of nothing else. Children 
should be introduced before, not after, dinner, and 
thus do good service in promoting speech, if not con- 
versation, in that sometimes dull period during which 
the guests are assembling. Another mistake—I beg 
my fair readers’ pardon—comes from the unconscious 
persuasion that a feast must needs be supplemented 
by song. Thus when the party is perhaps broken 
into several groups engaged in pleasant chat, all is 
abruptly hushed by the approach of a young lady to 
the piano. Here and there one seasoned man goes 
on with his sentence or story till the voice proclaims 
that it is a “song” and not a “piece” with which 
the company is to be entertained. The song is sung; 
a little murmur of relief is accepted as a tribute of 
praise by the performer, and people begin to enjoy 
themselves again. Ifa girl can really sing well she 
may at a judicious moment interpose a song and 
gratify the assemblage; but occasionally she cannot 
sing well, and perhaps injudiciously begins her per- 
formance when conversation is in full buzz. I am 
almost tempted to respect the hardened sinners who 
will talk when the conventional song proclaims, after 
a few bars, that it is not of that sort which agreeably 
surprises the audience, or promises to creep into the 
heart by the ear. And even those might be pardoned 
who feel scant pity for the young lady who is left to 
sing it to herself and to two or three who chance to be 
sitting by the instrument and pose themselves in an 
attitude of polite attention till the thing is over. She 
may have taken lessons from the singing-master, but 
the want of general appreciation is not without being 
a useful ‘‘ lesson in music ”’ of another sort. 

I am inclined to think those mistaken who would 
introduce the Continental, and in some respect 
American, habit of the quitting of the dining-table 
by the gentlemen in company with the ladies. Even 
though a gentleman may have a pleasant conversa- 
tion interrupted by the rising of the hostess, and the 
consequent carrying away of his partner, it would 
still be liable to interruption if the whole company 
rose at the saihe moment, and trooped together into 
the drawing-room. It is well to have marked breaks 
in an entertainment, and distinct occasion afforded for 
a fresh sorting themselves by the guests. It is not ne- 
cessary for the gentlemen to be accused of a desire to 
drink more wine than they would in the presence of 
ladies because they sit longer round the table. In- 
deed, most of the wine drunk is now drunk during the 
meal. But obviously the closing up of the gentlemen 
to one end of the table, when the ladies have quitted 
it, provides them with another phase of intercourse, 
and involves 4 marked variety in the social pleasures 
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of the evening. The ladies must, moreover, be far less 
destitute of resources than they deserve to be credited 
with if they do not enjoy another turn of talk when 
left to themselves for a short time. There are ladies’, 
gentlemen’s, and mixed parties, each having their 
several characteristics; and surely, when the ladies 
leave the gentlemen to themselves for a while, such a 
“party” has the advantage of combining some of the 
specialities of each, and thus, so far, escaping the 
risk of monotony. I cannot help believing that the 
English custom is most likely to present more agree- 
ably varied aspects of sociability than the Continental 
one. 

One feature of entertainment is the subject of 
common satire or complaint. I mean the crowded 
evening reception. It is difficult to determine how 
this prevails, except from the persuasion that a crush 
implies success. But people sometimes forget that 
an artificially created crowd does not indicate the 
same appreciation of something to be enjoyed as a 
spontaneous one. There is much to be said for an 
evening assemblage when people have already dined 
at home and meet for conversation. But where the 
guests can hardly move, and only a small proportion 
of them sit down, the ease which should characterise 
the true companionship of intercourse is obviously 
prohibited. The result is such as no one who 
believes in the utility of practical social science would 
willingly help to produce. 

Whilst talking of evening assemblies I must put in 
a word for the old-fashioned supper. There can 
hardly be a more agreeable meal. The late dinner 
does not replace it. The hour does not determine 
the supper. Its charm rather lies in an escape from 
the routine of a meal. The conventional succession 
of courses is dispensed with. Different dishes are 
put on the table together. Each helps himself or his 
neighbour. Evening dress is not imperatively 
required. ‘There is likelihood of lively talk. The 
day’s work is fairly and finally done. The session is 
not too long. Among accessible neighbours there is 
no more pleasant gathering than an old fashioned 
supper, the very name of which recalls the sentiment 
of sociability. 

Let me contribute this protest for it in closing my 
little paper on the practical social science which may 
guide us in the giving of entertainments, and in the 
sensible promotion of agreeable intercourse among 
friends and acquaintance. I am sure that at least 
during summer, especially in the country, a set of 
near neighbours who had been in the habit of dining 
with one another in a friendly way at about seven 
o'clock might enjoy a fresh phase of friendliness if 
they substituted the less formal meal of supper for 
that of dinner, without severe dress, and met together 
to partake of it after sunset. Thus they would not 
lose the out-door beauty of the evening by sitting 
then over hot meats, perhaps in a room whose 
windows admitted the full western blaze. 


DMarieties. 


Workinc Women’s Horen.—The ‘‘ Working Women’s 
Hotel,” at New York, founded by the late Alexander T. 
Stewart, cost about 2,000,000 dols. to build and furnish it, 
and that amount is given absolutely to the enterprise ; but 
thus started, it is to be self-supporting. There are upwards of 
500 private rooms in the hotel, some double rooms of 30ft. by 








16ft., which two women may take, and other single rooms of 
half that size. A number of reception-rooms are provided, in 
which the residents may entertain their friends. The library 
is to be fully supplied with newspapers and periodical publica- 
tions, and there are already 2,500 books upon the shelves, The 
main dining-room will seat 600 persons at atime. The house 
is intended to give to women who earn their own livelihood the 
best rooms, best furniture, best attendance, and best living at a 
charge for the whole not exceeding 5 dols. per week. A large 
room is to be used for supplying meals, or selected articles of 
food, at the lowest possible price to women who cannot be 
accommodated with lodging in the house. Mr. Stewart esti- 
mated that the hotel ought to make 1,000 working women inde- 
pendent, and 3,000 or 4,000 more nearly so. In the kitchen 
there is a griddle 7ft. by 18ft. for baking ‘‘ griddle cakes.” The 
kitchen will be under the superintendence of a famous French 
cook, who has been the cook for the Grand Union Hotel at 
Saratoga for some time. His services have been permanently 
and exclusively engaged for the Women’s Hotel. The great 
kitchen has a capacity for cooking food in a thorough, scientific, 
and French’ style for 5,000 people. It is stated that Mr. 
Stewart was a great believer in the deserts of women, and 
those who ask for proof of it may look upon this vast hotel. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 1877.—From the Synoptical Table of the 
Publications of the year 1877 in the ‘‘ Publishers’ Circular,” it 
appears there have been issued :— 


New New 
Publications. Editions. 
Theology, Sermons, Biblical 485 ... 252 


Educational, Classical, Philological jt 329 ... 200 
Juvenile Works, Tales, etc. su = 287 ... 285 
Novels, Tales, and other Works of Fiction 446... 408 


Law, Jurisprudence, etc. ... ~ si SS ... BS 
Political and Social Economy, Trade and 
Commerce a i we os 123 66 
Art, Sciences, and Illustrated Works... 125 Gt 
Voyages, Travels, Geographical Research 132 77 
History, Biography, ete. ... ae as 241 132 
Poetry, Drama, Musical, ete. ... es 172 186 
Year Books, Serials in Volumes ... ee 70 ld4 
Medicine, Surgery, ete. ... = a 143 72 
Belles Lettres, Essays, Monographs, ete. 249 115 
Miscellaneous, including Pamphlets not 
Sermons vs ae ee — 184... 40 


3,049 2,046 
American Publications imported ... ss 481 
Thus, during the year there have been nearly 6,000 new books, 
new editions, and importations, 


Homeric Lire 1N Monrenecro.—The ‘‘Times” corres- 
pondent in Montenegro has been often reminded of life and 
manners in the old ages of which Homer sung :—‘‘ One of my 
Russian friends reproached me the other day for deceiving the 
world in my letters on the Montenegrin, making it believe 
that we had here in these ragged and semi-barbarous moun- 
taineers a revival of the Homeric civilisation and life. I do 
not see the force of the reproach, because I do not see in what 
way Homer's heroes can be proved to be better than these. As 
for the war, it is pretty much the same—the chiefs are mostly 
men who have distinguished themselves by personal prowess 
and killing Turkish Beys in single-handed fight ; strategy is 
about at the same point, and the fighting corresponds as nearly 
as change in arms permits with the heroic. It consists of a 
series of single combats with a running accompaniment of 
general fighting against the other half of the field, every man 
who kills an enemy stopping to strip him of his arms and 
valuables, and the whole affair enlivened by dialogues of objura- 
tion and mutual insult, especially when the enemy is the Herze- 
govinian Turk, who is reminded by Stepan or Giuro that he 
killed the Turk’s father or brother, and he too is invited to 
come and share the'same fate. In one of the battles before 
Spuz there was a Mussulman madman from that city whose 
raving ambition was to kill and decapitate Christians, and he 
had a rival in Danilograd, whose ruling madness was to do the 
same service for all ‘lurks. They both had arms, which no 
one thinks of going without, and both went to the battle. They 
caught sight of each other in the méée, and shouting in their 
bloodthirsty glee they ‘‘ went for” each other, and the question 
of Turk or Christian was settled for them in yataghan fashion 
by the decapitation and spoiling of the Turkish fool, whose 
rival brought back his enemy’s head in triumph. Ulysses’ 
feat of horse-stealing is of the most common occurrence. I saw 
the other day a young Piperiote, who, with five companions, 
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penetrated into Podgoritza and stole forty horses and mules, and 
carried them off in safety. Scores of single-handed combats 
have occurred before the lines in this same war. If some pre- 
sent bard has caught the names of the heroes of them, he will 
put them in a poem, which, but for the fixity of printing in our 
time, might some day be modelled by a new Homer into inci- 
dents as grand as those of the ‘‘ Iliad.” 

The mistake is not in my idealising Montenegrin, but in 
supposing that the real Greek or Trojan of Agamemnon’s days 
was ag a man or warrior other substantially than the Monte- 
neygrin. Every trait of Montenegrin life I see reminds me of what 
seems to me to have been the characteristic life of the heroic 
days; and in this circle of the chiefs around their chief, with the 
bard exercising his still sacred function, the praises of their own 
deeds in their ears, and their hearts full of the pride which 
makes them believe that Czerna Gora is the greatest of all lands, 
and all the outside world more or less barbarian, I find an 
illustration of the highest interest, of the days which, when 
Czerna Gora is civilised in our sense, may have no longer a re- 
presentative. The struggle between Montenegro and the: 
Turk is the last phase of that struggle of which the Trojan 
War was the first, to our knowledge, between Europe and Asia 
under the civilisation in which the individual still keeps his 
reality. Only in our musical evenings, as we sit in our circle, 
under the light of the full moon, we have given us, in a com- 
— way, the key of the difference between Troy and 
Nikisch in the rattle of musketry and the incessant booming of 
the guns of the besieged fortress, around which every night the 
lines draw a little closer, day after day. As Achilles can boast 
of his eleven cities taken in the Troad, the Prince can tell of the 
series of forts all round the edge of the plain now destroyed, 
until the circle of operation is so small that the access to the 
water will probably be shut off to-day or to-night, and unless 
some wooden horse can be invented beleaguerment will finish 
the siege, for the Montenegrin artillery is not strong enough to 
reduce the fortress. 

Tuomas CARLYLE ON THE Lorp’s Prayver.—The following 
letter from Carlyle was addressed to Mr. Erskine, dated 12th 
Feb., 1869: ‘‘] was agreeably surprised by the sight of your 
handwriting again, so kind, so welcome! The letters are as 
firm and honestly distinct as ever—the mind, too, in spite of 
its frail environments, as clear, plump-up, calmly expectant, as 
in the best days; right so; so be it with us all, till we quit 
this dim sojourn, now grown so lonely to us, and our change 
come! ‘Our Father which art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy 
name, Thy will be done ;’ what else can we say? The other 
night in my sleepless tossings about, which were growing more 
and more miserable, these words, that brief and grand Prayer, 
came strangely into my mind, with an altogether new emphasis ; 
as if written and shining for mein mild pure splendour, on the 
black bosom of the night there ; when I, as it were, read them 
word by word—with a sudden check to my imperfect wander- 
ings, with a sudden softness of composure which was much unex- 
pected. Not for perhaps thirty or forty years had I once formally 
repeated that Prayer; nay, I never felt before how intensely 
the voice of man’s soul it is ; the inmost aspiration of all that 
is high and pious in poor human nature ; right worthy to be 
recommended with an ‘After this manner pray ye.’ ” 


Tre Prince Consont’s PATRIOTISM.—A strange idea obtained 
currency during the Crimean War that Prince Albert was in- 
sincere in his assent to the alliance of England with Turkey. 
When Mr. Roebuck obtained his Committee of Inquiry as to the 
state of the troops in the Crimea, the members found themselves 
hampered by the absence of the important witnesses who had 
been really behind the scenes, and they began to find, besides, 
that in their first hasty impressions they had been mistaken as 
to the responsibility of certain individuals. Mr. Roebuck 
applied to the Duke of Newcastle to know whether his Grace 
had any objection to being examined. The Duke replied that, 
personally, there was nothing he desired more ; but that he most 
strongly objected on public grounds, since it would, in his 
opinion, be most injurious to the public service. Mr. Theodore 
Martin, in the Life of the Prince Consort. thoroughly removes 
the suspicion as to any lack of patriotism in the Prince, 
though he does not state plainly how utterly different is 
the relative position of Russia and Turkey now. We quote 
from his pages a memorandum by the Prince Consort :— 
‘*Mr. Roebuck, after further conversation, told him that 
the conviction upon the minds of the Committee was daily 
gaining strength that they would be able to discover very 
ittle here; that the key to many mysteries could only be 
found at the head-quarters, and that in a high quarter there 
had been a determination that the Expedition should not suc- 
ceed, which had been suggested to the head-quarters. The Duke 








said, ‘Now I must be careful how I talk further with you, as ] 
see you are laying the ground for an impeachment, as I see you 
can only mean by me a high quarter.’ ‘Oh no,’ answered Mr. 
Roebuck, ‘I mean a much higher personage than you; I mean 
Prince Albert.’ The Duke was amazed, and did not know whether 
he was to be more astounded at the wickedness or the folly of 
such a belief. He told Mr. Roebuck that he had a press full of 
letters from me in the very room where they met, and was 
almost tempted to show him some of them, as they gave con- 
clusive evidence of my intense anxiety for the success of the 
Expedition, and he continued, ‘If during the time of my official 
duties I have received any suggestions which were more v“'uable 
to me than others, they did not come from your frie... : the 
Napiers, but from Prince Albert.’ Mr. Roebuck said that ho 
was very much astonished at what he heard from the Duke, and 
that it had not been his belief only. The Duke proceeded 
further to reason with him, and, among other grounds, to show 
him the stupidity of such a belief, he referred to the fact of the 
Queen’s and my entire union in public matters, of the influence 
my advice naturally had with the Queen, of the Queen’s having 
suffered materially in health from anxiety about her troops ; 
and yet it was to be supposed that all that time I had been 
working behind her back to produce this misery to myself! Mr, 
Roebuck said they knew about the Queen’s anxiety, as when 
Lord Cardigan had been at Windsor he had had the Royal chil- 
dren upon his knees, and they said, ‘You must hurry back to 
Sebastopol and take it, else it will killmamma!!!’ Can such 
stupidity be credited ?” 


Wetsn NoMENcLATURE.—‘‘J. G. R.” writes :—‘‘In Rovw- 
land’s ‘Mona Antiqua Restaurata’ (2nd edition, p. 357), the 
name of the parish near Menai Bridge is given simply as ‘ Llan- 
fair Pwll Gwyngyll,’ and he adds the remark, ‘A rectory, in 
the bishop’s gift, hath one chapel under it—viz., Llandisilio.’ 
I believe the name, uncouth and barbaric as it may appear, is 
or was highly appropriate and distinctive, meaning, as I have 
been informed on the spot, ‘St. Mary’s Church of the pool of 
the white hazels near the pool of St. Tysilio Gogo.’ The first- 
mentioned pool is, no doubt, that near the railway-station. 
The white hazels have probably long disappeared. The second 
pool must be the whirlpool in the Straits near the ancient 
chapel between the two bridges, caused by the meeting of the 
tide from opposite directions.” 


Krxc HumBert.—The presence of the Crown Prince of 
Prussia at the funeral of Victor Emmanuel recalls some words 
spoken by Prince Humbert four years ago: ‘‘They call me 
Prussian ; why should I be? I do not forget that France cou- 
tributed no less to our enfranchisement, and before Prussia. 
My mother was an Austrian and my sister has become French. 
As for me, I am Italian, and nothing but Italian ; but I am 
passionately Italian, and if the French clerical party wants to 
get us into a mess (‘nous créer des embarras’), they will throw 
us into the arms of Germany, and it will be their fault, not 
ours.” The Crown Prince of Prussia is a personal friend o! 
Humbert, but, apart from this, it was good policy for Germaiy 
to be so royally represented. Austria and France also sent 
distinguished men, but England, it has been remarked, was 
represented only by a junior lord-in-waiting ! 


American Rosins.—The ‘‘ Philadelphia Ledger” says that 
a number of American robins are about to be shipped for accli- 
matation in England. We hope the news is not true, though 
no doubt the birds would do most exceedingly well here. Our 
own robins, however, are mischievous enough, but at least they 
repay us with their song, even in the depths of winter, when 
‘*on the high, naked tree the robin sings disconsolate.” But 
the American robin is nothing like ours. He is nearly as big 
as a pigeon, quite as voracious as a raven, and has only a harsh 
squeak as he rises when disturbed. We don’t want this distin- 
guished visitor.—Gardener’s Chronicle. 


Esrartero.—Espartero’s personal gallantry in action rivalled 
that of the Cid. On the 28th of April, 1838, he gave a bril- 
liant proof of the intrepidity which, strong as his motive 
was, savoured of a rashness altogether unbecoming 4 
commander-in-chief. He was pursuing a large body of 
Carlists who were retreating in all haste and on the point ol 
escaping. Espartero, at the head of his personal staff and his 
escort, consisting of forty Cavalry of the Guard and twenty- 
five English Lancers, had outmarched his army. Fearing lest 
the enemy should get clear off, he, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, charged down upon them. So panic-struck were the 
Carlists at this bold dash, so convinced were they that there 
must be a strong body in support, that 2,000 men laid down 
their arms without attempting to strike a blow. 
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